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Draper not only influenced U.S. presidents, he also was 
instrumental in formulating and funding United Na- 
tions (UN) population control programs. Overall, in 
contrast to those who have suggested that the popula- 
tion control movement was a coordinated effort verging 
on conspiracy, he concludes it was instead a loose and 
decentralized network of organizations and individuals 
that composed "a System without a brain" (p. 276). 

Connelly's criticism of population control draws 
heavily on the work of feminist reproductive rights ac- 
tivists and scholars. However, gender politics are not 
the focus of his analysis. Certainly, he notes, the Roman 
Catholic Church's continuing Opposition to contracep- 
tive-based population control represented a defense of 
patriarchy. He also recognizes the importance of fem- 
inist activism, which he argues "finally redeemed" (pp. 
xii, 360) the reproductive rights cause. In particular, he 
includes a very engaging account of events through 
which DAWN, the feminist network led by women Irv- 
ing in the global south, brought the new reproductive 
rights framework to prominence at the 1984 UN Con- 
ference on Women in Nairobi, Kenya and the 1994 UN 
Population and Development Conference in Cairo, 
Egypt. Although he declares that "it is the emancipa- 
tion of women, not population control, that has remade 
humanity" (p. 375), gender politics are ancillary to the 
politics of race and empire in his account. In the end, 
many readers may concur with his conclusion that pop- 
ulation control advocates' arrogant belief that they 
knew best how to plan other people's families proved 
to be a fatal misconception. However, some readers 
may feel that "the passion of the convert" he expresses 
in the preface sometimes overshadows his innovative 
transnational framework, or that he is too generous in 
concluding that the reproductive health consensus 
achieved at the 1994 Cairo Conference successfully re- 
pudiated the past, and that the global population con- 
trol movement is now dormant. 

lan Dowbiggin's book follows his earlier works on eu- 
genics in psychiatry, and the American euthanasia 
movement. This time he uses his archival skills to re- 
construct the microhistories of U.S. activists and orga- 
nizations that championed sterilization. His analysis 
does not reframe the historical narrative about popu- 
lation control. Instead, it illuminates the role that ad- 
vocacy for "voluntary sterilization" had in that history. 
While the pill and abortion have dominated U.S. policy 
debate and historiography, sterilization had become 
the most common contraceptive in the world by the 
1980s. Dowbiggin's account gives a fuller picture of the 
long struggle to legitimate sterilization in U.S. public 
policy. He introduces the reader to key individuals who 
shaped the ideas and practices of the Pathfinder Fund 
and the Association for Voluntary Sterilization (AVS) 
up through their current incarnations. He also high- 
lights the contributions that conservationists and mar- 
riage counselors made to the population control move- 
ment. 

Readers will be familiär with some of the individuals 
who played key roles in the history of contraceptive 



sterilization. Hugh E. Moore and Clarence J. Gamble's 
contributions to mid-century fears of rapid population 
growth and to the shape of "contraceptive delivery Sys- 
tems" have been chronicled elsewhere. Readers may be 
less familiär with Marian Olden, founding director of 
Birthright, AVS's first incarnation, and Ruth Proskauer 
Smith, executive director of the Human Betterment As- 
sociation of America from 1955 to 1964, two relative 
unknowns whose long careers Dowbiggin brings to 
light. He also recounts efforts by William Vogt, con- 
servationist and president of Planned Parenthood in 
the 1950s, to bring AVS and Moore together. Vogt's 
endeavors led to a very fruitful collaboration in which 
the Organization gained steady funding and Moore ac- 
quired an important platform for his activism. One ex- 
ception to the U.S. focus of the book is the discussion 
of Sripati Chandrasekhar, Indian Minister of Health 
and Family Planning from 1967 to 1970. Chandrasekhar 
played key roles in both India's population control 
movement and international efforts to legitimate ster- 
ilization. Organized primarily as a series of crisp bio- 
graphic Sketches, readers may find it challenging to fol- 
low the overall narrative through the shifts among 
Personalities, organizations, and issues. 

Like Connelly, Dowbiggin does not make much use 
of gender as an analytic tool. Unlike Connelly, however, 
Dowbiggin is less sanguine about the current State of 
population politics. In particular, he concludes that the 
historical record does not support the Interpretation 
that there is a sharp break between the population con- 
trol orientation of family planners in the mid-twentieth 
Century and reproductive health discourse following the 
Cairo Conference. Despite these differing conclusions 
about the State of contemporary population politics, 
both books will give readers a more nuanced under- 
standing of the scope and flaws of past efforts to control 
human population. 

Carole McCann 
University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County 

Samuel Moyn. The Last Utopia: Human Rights in His- 
tory. Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press. 2010. Pp. 337. $27.95. 



Daniel J. Whelan. Indivisible Human Rights: A Histoiy. 
(Pennsylvania Studies in Human Rights.) Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 2010. Pp. 269. $59.95. 

Histories of human rights sometimes resemble teleol- 
ogies or hagiographies. These two books take a differ- 
ent tack. They present detailed analyses of the rise of 
contemporary human rights ideas based on understand- 
ings of actors at the time — and with little of the inev- 
itability or triumphalism that often envelops discus- 
sions of human rights today. 

Samuel Moyn's book is an erudite and impressive in- 
tellectual history, portraying the core principle of con- 
temporary human rights — that individual rights tran- 
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scend State sovereignty — as a strikingly recent 
invention. Moyn shows that this moral conception con- 
tradicts many of the ostensible roots from which con- 
ventional accounts see human rights growing. Only in 
the 1970s did the concept of human rights break from 
the past, assume its current meaning, and explode on 
the international scene — due primarily to the collapse 
of alternative visions of political utopias. 

Through careful, contextualized readings of key doc- 
uments and events spanning many centuries, Moyn ar- 
gues that early views of rights were welded to the State 
or the nation. In the revolutions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, declarations of rights were com- 
mon. But these hinged on citizenship within states, al- 
beit new, reformed, or revolutionary ones. States were 
also final guarantors of these rights — and often their 
primary violators. Moreover, the rise of "internation- 
alism" in the nineteenth Century did not create the basis 
for today's human rights concepts. Partisans of inter- 
nationalism's most prominent exemplar, socialism, dis- 
paraged the concept of individual rights and offered a 
utopia of political Community, not individual justice. 

Moyn also dismantles the widespread notion that 
post-World War II revulsion at the Holocaust and for- 
mation of the United Nations (UN) gave birth to hu- 
man rights. Key documents were promulgated or con- 
ceived at this time, including the Genocide Convention, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), 
and, in the longer term, international covenants on civil 
and political and economic, social, and cultural rights. 
But in practical terms, human rights were stillborn. The 
UN presupposed and bolstered State sovereignty, not- 
withstanding throwaway lines about rights in its charter. 
Nor was there a human rights movement in civil society 
to vindicate the shiny, hortatory words of the UDHR. 
As for the Holocaust, it became a symbol and touch- 
stone of violations only decades later, after today's hu- 
man rights ideas gained prominence. Similarly striking 
is the fact that twentieth Century decolonization had ut- 
ile to do with individual rights. Important as these 
struggles were, they sought self-determination — of na- 
tions, not individuals — and often at severe cost to per- 
sons and minority groups. 

For Moyn, the modern human rights movement rose 
only as other "utopias," especially nationalism and so- 
cialism, fully revealed their failures. In contrast to these 
competitors, the "utopia" of human rights was modest: 
a seemingly flimsy "negative" vision of the individual as 
sacrosanct against the pretensions and depredations of 
politics, whether left or right. Human rights ascended 
as "anti-politics" based on separate, even accidental oc- 
currences that coalesced in the crucial year 1977. Six- 
teen years earlier, Amnesty International had launched 
the modern rights vision, defending "prisoners of con- 
science" against regimes of all stripes. The small group 
had long been one among numerous competing social 
movements, but in 1977 it won the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Around that time too, dissidents in the Warsaw Pact 
and authoritarian Latin America rejected a political in 



favor of a moral response to repression — after sharp 
internal conflict and as a "neutral" means of building 
coalitions. In the United States, Jimmy Carter's per- 
sonal moralism happened to jibe with these develop- 
ments. Later, international lawyers moved by these so- 
cial currents and appealed to by activists, invested 
existing, albeit largely empty, legal principles with the 
new vision of human rights opposed to State power. 
More troubling for the self-limited ideal of rights as 
"anti-politics," all manner of utopian movements soon 
took on the mantle of human rights, in large part be- 
cause no other shibboleths retained their international 
resonance. 

Moyn's reassessment is groundbreaking and insight- 
ful. His is not a simple, "last man Standing" explanation. 
He shows how human rights emerged through struggle. 
Their early Champions attacked not only rival utopias 
but, more importantly, their perverse effects on indi- 
vidual human beings, even if the larger human rights 
vision was not yet clear. He spends less time analyzing 
the sturdiness of this "last utopia." Not only has it at- 
tracted political movements it once eschewed, but de- 
velopments of the 2000s make its triumph appear less 
secure than in past decades — something that fits well 
with his argument emphasizing change and challenging 
teleology. It is not clear that human rights are in fact the 
last utopia. 

Particularly in the post-9/11 period, state-level uto- 
pias — or distopias — threaten the rights ideal. Most im- 
portantly, renewed cries of "national security," have 
called into question cherished principles such as free- 
dom from torture and even freedom of conscience. In 
a related vein and worth exploring in future research is 
the basis for America's continued resistance to inter- 
national human rights, notwithstanding its often be- 
lated and hedged signature to rights Conventions. True, 
U.S. lawyers have been at the forefront of the global 
movement, and parts of the U.S. government rhetori- 
cally promote human rights overseas, even while other 
parts sometimes undermine them in practice. But 
within U.S. law and politics, international human rights 
remain an alien concept, even if domestic civil rights, 
grounded in the Constitution, are revered. On both left 
and right, American exceptionalism and sovereignty 
still prevail over international rights principles. 

Moyn convincingly Covers centuries of events and 
ideas with nuance and panache. The book also makes 
and illustrates an important and broader historio- 
graphic point: that history, and not just the history of 
human rights, is anything but inevitable. Rather, it un- 
folds in conflict between warring visions. Its outcomes 
are often unpredictable and even accidental. And it 
should be written with these cautions always in mind. 

Daniel J. Whelan's study is narrower in scope but of 
great interest as well. He aims to understand changing 
rhetoric about human rights' "indivisibility" — more 
specifically, the indivisibility of civil and political rights, 
on one hand, and economic, social and cultural rights, 
on the other. Exactly what the term "indivisibility" 
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means in practical terms has always been elusive. But 
Whelan's initial chapter does a good Job of defining it 
conceptually and in distinguishing it from the related 
Claims that all rights are interdependent and interre- 
lated. To answer the question about practical meaning, 
Whelan concentrates tightly on the UN and the various 
committees within it that debated these issues, starting 
in the 1950s. This focus is necessary because, until the 
1990s, "indivisibility" was a concept largely absent from 
debates about rights outside UN circles. By contrast, 
however, it is worth noting that Moyn holds the UN 
significantly "responsible for the irrelevance of human 
rights" (p. 8) of all kinds in the 1950s and 1960s. 

To make his points, Whelan dissects arguments in nu- 
merous documents, Conference proceedings, and re- 
cords of debates, placing these in the context of UN 
conflicts of the day. He shows, like Moyn, that economic 
rights had strong roots in many states, not just com- 
munist ones, in the 1940s. This made their inclusion in 
the UDHR on equal footing with civil and political 
rights unsurprising. It also furnished the initial basis for 
Claims to indivisibility. But for Whelan, countries of the 
developing world hijacked the promise of indivisibility 
in an effort to elevate economic over political rights, 
culminating in particular with the New International 
Economic Order and the right to development. Their 
goal was to create an additional, rhetorical basis for 
gaining aid from the developed world — always with the 
State, whether developed or developing, as central ac- 
tor. For Moyn, of course, this represented no shift but 
instead simply a continuation of the state's centrality to 
the rights movement prior to 1977. But in Whelan's 
book, the watershed year is 1993 — when the World 
Conference on Human Rights restored the original 
concept of "indivisibility" envisioned in the UDHR. 
Notably, Whelan places the State — or at least the mod- 
ern, democratic, social welfare State — at the center of 
his story. Only such a State can fulfill the economic and 
social component of "indivisible" rights. Exactly how it 
might do so remains unclear, but the contrast with 
Moyn's view is stark. Moyn argues that human rights 
elevate individual conscience and integrity over State 
Claims. He also sees economic rights as one of several, 
recent "political" threats to the purity of the rights Vi- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding these differences from Moyn, 
Whelan does an impressive Job of canvassing the doc- 
umentary record and explaining the varied reasons for 
State attitudes toward "indivisibility" at particular 
times. His careful attention to previously overlooked 
debates sheds new light on this unclear and disputed 
term, even if its ultimate meaning is primarily symbolic. 
More generally, Whelan's book, with its painstaking at- 
tention to documentary sources, is a model of close his- 
torical reading and provides an important account of 
the concept of indivisibility. 

Clifford Bob 
Duquesne University 
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Don J. Wyatt. The Blacks of Premodern China. (En- 
counters with Asia.) Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 2010. Pp. 198. $65.00. 

I always watch my students' faces when I show them 
their first representation of a black dancer or trader 
from the Tang dynasty (618-907). Their astonishment 
helps to spark enquiry about the practical meanings of 
premodern China's long-distance contacts: with which 
parts of the world was China connected, when, and 
how? What was exchanged and who was involved? Don 
J. Wyatt seeks to embed such questions in the minds of 
his readers by making us indelibly aware of the presence 
of blacks, and particularly black Africans, in premodern 
China. He succeeds in this endeavor and highlights how 
little we know about this particular group of individuals. 
Even the most diligent scholarship can offer only partial 
and tentative answers to basic questions about who 
these people were. 

Frank Dikötter drew attention to modern Chinese at- 
titudes to blacks in The Discourse of Race in Modern 
China (1992); Wyatt's book attempts something similar 
for the premodern period, with the scrappiest of 
sources. Although he does not reassess evidence al- 
ready treated in the tiny body of existing work on the 
topic, he analyzes in detail what is essentially the entire 
body of evidence for blacks in premodern China. 

The story is unavoidably episodic. Chapter one as- 
sembles the fragmentary evidence of earliest history. 
Wyatt points out changing usages of the word kunlun, 
which from the fourth Century came to mean non-Chi- 
nese with noticeably dark skin, chiefly Khmers, Malays, 
and others from China's southern maritime frontiers, 
but also especially dark-skinned Chinese. But the term 
derives from the Kunlun mountains (in northern Ti- 
bet), and its earliest usages made foreignness a function 
of place, not physical appearance. He also considers 
both instances of the term heiren ("black person") be- 
fore the seventeenth Century, which denote, in texts 
predating the Common Era, a philosophical exemplar 
or a semi-bestial phantasm, neither having any referent 
in the real world. But Wyatt argues from an eighth-cen- 
tury text that both instances indicated dark skin, and 
that this characteristic implied inherent savagery and 
inability to acquire culture, although not everyone will 
be convinced that descriptions (and images) of heiren 
display "darkly malignant otherness" (p. 29). 

Wyatt questions Dikötter's claim that "black" 
equated with "slave" at this early stage, leading to dis- 
cussion in chapter two of black slaves in the southern 
port of Guangzhou in the tenth to thirteenth centuries, 
whom Wyatt sees as Africans. Using a twelfth-century 
text and secondary works (while consigning some of his 
best evidence to the endnotes), his conclusion, "nothing 
less than astonishing" (p. 78), is that these slaves came 
from East Africa, were carried to China by Arabs, and 
owned mostly by Chinese. We could regret that he does 
not use the abundant art historical material here, but 
figurines cannot teil us about slavery. 
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